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Readers’ Club Selection: 


AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CANADA 


Edited by D. G. G. Kerr 
Reviewed by Arnold Edinborough 


I count no winter complete in which I do not read at least a couple of 
those graphic travel journals of early Canadian adventurers. From my chair 
(and sometimes from a sickbed) I have journeyed down the Coppermine 
with Hearne, into the Cariboo with Harmon and across the great portages 
from Rainy Lake up the Athabasca and so on to Great Slave and Great 
Bear. 


The difficulty of such reading has always been that of following the 
route in one’s mind’s eye across the great expanse of Canada. Modern atlases 
don’t help either, since many of the names have changed and some of the 
old forts have now become substantial towns. For that reason I, and I am 
sure many thousands of other Canadians like me, will welcome the new 
Historical Atlas of Canada, edited by D. G. G. Kerr of the University of 
Western Ontario. 


Starting at the beginning of Canada’s history, when the Eskimos and 
Indians entered North America across the frozen Bering Strait, and going 
up to the present day (information in the later part of the atlas is from the 
1956 interim census) this book is a delight. Designed by R. I. K. Davidson, 
each individual page is complete in itself and the book is so sewn together 
that each spread folds flat. This means that you don’t have to peer into the 
gathering for a town that may have disappeared there. Each map or chart 
is in at least two colours and the maps have all been drawn under the direc- 
tion of Major C. C. J. Bond whose excellent cartography anyone who has 
read the official histories of the Canadian Army at war will know well. 


In addition, where there is room, the pages are enlivened with beauti- 
ful drawings of various ships ranging from a Durham boat to a landing 
craft. And spanning the top of one page is a wonderfully witty drawing of 
Canada’s first train. 


The purpose of the whole atlas is to illustrate and document the de- 
velopment of Canada. Part one deals with “Environment and History”; 
part two, “Exploration and Development to 1763”; part three, “British 
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North America; 1763-1867”; part four, “Founding a Nation 1867-1914”; 
part five, “Wars and Expansion since 1914”. 


The voyages of explorers, whether they were the original sailors into 
the St. Lawrence or the fur traders who penetrated up the Ottawa and down 
the Mississippi, are graphically and clearly shown. Some of their own maps, 
carefully and clearly redrawn, are also given. But the development of the 
land by people who stayed in one spot is also shown as well as the distribu- 
tion of Indian tribes which these new men gradually displaced. 


Such battles as we have had in Canada, even those doubtful Fenian 
raids, are described with sketch maps and, since Canadian participation in 
two world wars is very much a part of Canadian history, there are excellent 
accounts and sketch maps of the various battles in Flanders in 1917 and 
1918 and in the Mediterranean and Northwest Europe 20 years go. 


The short accounts in the text are models of compressed information, 
not just captions to explain the maps. Indeed, the relationship between text 
and maps is beautifully balanced and shows just how well Professor Kerr 
has used the six full years which he spent engaged on this project. 


A bonus one might not expect in a historical atlas is the sixth part, 
entitled “Main Economic and Political Trends since 1867.” This consists 
of 35 pages of charts, graphs and other pictorial representations of statistics 
relating to such things as the circulation of money, the distrjbution of labour, 
the value of the dollar, all kinds of natural resources production, foreign 
trade and manufacturing. There is also a ready reference section showing 
which party was in power in Ottawa at any given time since Confederation 
and a staggering double page chart on the organization of the Government, 
showing its myriad ramifications. 


This atlas is, to my mind, indispensable on the shelves of every intelli- 
gent Canadian for it will solve instantly, and at a glance, many of those 
arguments which crop up at election time or other times of crisis. And if I 
were a student, whether in high-school or university, I should find in this 
one book the perfect revision tool for any examination on Canadian history, 
geography, politics or economics. At the price, the book is fantastically good 
value, especially since it is such a delight to handle and such a pleasure to 
look at. 


AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CANADA is published by Thomas Nelson & Sons in coopera- 
tion with the Canadian Historical Association. Design is by R. |. K. Davidson, cartography 
by Major C. C. J. Bond and drawings by Ellsworth M. Walsh, Edward Banks and Roy 


Petticrew. There is a nine page foreword by C. P. Stacey. The book measures 12%" x 9%” 
and has 120 pages printed either in two colours or in four. An Historical Atlas of Canada 
is published at $5.00. Reader’s Club members’ price is $4.00. 











An Alternate Selection: 


A CANDLE TO LIGHT THE SUN 


by Patricia Blondal 


Reviewed by Peter Martin 


Patricia Blondal lived to see the acceptance of her novel by McClelland 
& Stewart, but she died before its publication date. The young writer’s death 
was a twofold tragedy; there is always tragedy when a person dies before 
her time, but in this case, also, Canada and the world were the losers. For 
here is a writer whose first novel is unique, exciting, puzzling, brilliant and, 
above all promising. And now the promise can never be realized. 


Briefly, A Candle to Light the Sun is the story of the education of David 
Newman. David, the child of a broken Englishwoman, grows up in Mouse 
Bluffs, Manitoba. He is a bright boy and his education is furthered by the 
support and encouragement of a complicated family named Ross who are 
among Mouse Bluff’s well-to-do. David goes to the University of Manitoba, 
avoids the war and attempts to become a writer. 


Stated thus simply this novel doesn’t sound particularly remarkable. 
But Mrs. Blondal’s powerfully imaginative handling of plot and character, 
her generosity with scene and incident, her highly individual skill as a stylist 
and her ability to involve the reader with her characters make A Candle to 
Light the Sun an exciting and important book. 


At the level of plot and character it shouldn’t be assumed that David 
Newman’s friends and the inhabitants of Mouse Bluffs are dull, average 
people. They are not. They are twisted, crippled people whose lives, laid 
bare by Mrs. Blondal, have a horrid fascination. And their involvement in 
David Newman’s life makes the novel’s story-line a good deal more com- 
plicated than it appears from the summary above. Inevitably, Mouse Bluffs 
and its inhabitants will be compared with the ugly jungles of Peyton Place; 
there is something of the same sort of “beneath the calm exterior of this 
town there lies . . .” feeling to this novel. However, Mrs. Blondal is a writer 
where Grace Metalious is not, and the characters of Mouse Bluffs are living 
people as Mrs. Metalious’ caricatures never were. Peyton Place was scan- 
dalous because it was dirty; Mouse Bluffs is shocking because it is real. 


Part of the feeling of reality comes from the lavish hand with which 
Mrs. Blondal distributes characters, scenes and incidents which are, strict- 
ly speaking, unnecessary. It almost seems as though the power of the artist’s 
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Hugh MacLennan: “We have lost a writer of great power and promise.” 


Desmond Pacey: “The most mature, sophisticated, and sensitive Canadian 
novel I have read in years.” 


Margaret Avison: “There’s no need to have a second book from this writer 
—one feels a total statement, weight of life, in this one.” 


Mary Lowrey Ross: “It is her only published work, but it reveals the flash of 
an original and wonderfully unaccommodating talent.” 


imagination took hold of her and led her to use up in this one novel a wealth 
of creative material which another writer might have husbanded through 
a half-dozen books. 


Mrs. Blondal’s style, too, raises this book a long way above the level 
of the ordinary. It isn’t completely under control; sometimes her ingenuity 
with description and dialogue works perfectly for her, but sometimes it 
works against her, creating irritating eddies of obscurity in the flow of her 
narrative. : 


The pacing of the story is also somewhat unusual. Sometimes it drags 
a little; sometimes it races ahead breathlessly into unexpected new twists 
of plot and character. The ending, which won’t be revealed here, has some- 
thing of this breathless quality to it. There is a quick and unexpected move- 
ment into violence and murder which seem wildly implausible when first 


encountered but wholly comprehensible when related to what has gone 
before. 


The few criticisms of this novel which I have outlined above are al- 
most all flaws which would disappear as the novelist perfected her art. It is 
our great misfortune that Mrs. Blondal did not live to perfect her art. How- 
ever, we are left with one novel which will take its place as one of the most 
remarkable, most memorable of Canadian works. 


A CANDLE TO LIGHT THE SUN is published by McClelland & Stewart Limited. It has 316 
pages. The book was designed by Keith Scott. Jacket design by Frank Newfeld and Keith 


Scott. A Candle to Light the Sun is published at $5.00. Readers’ Club members’ price 
is $4.00. 











Libraries and the Winds of Change 


Canadian Library Week is being celebrated this month and the occa- 
sion gives us a chance to mark some of the changes that are taking place in 
Canadian public libraries. These changes, some of them quite spectacular, 
are transforming the role of the public library in communities in all parts 
of Canada. And they are changes which, inevitably, will have a subtle but 
important influence on the pattern of Canadian life. 


There was a time—within the memory of most of us—when the aver- 
age public library resembled a Bastille staffed by stern warriors whose pur- 
pose seemed to be to defend the books against the public. The books were 
sacred and they were to be approached with an attitude of reverence. The 
librarians were warrior-priests defending the sanctuaries of the god of print. 


But look at Canada’s more progressive public libraries today. The 
North York Township Public Library, a gaily decorated glass-walled struc- 
ture sitting in the middle of a suburban shopping district, resembles nothing 
more on a Saturday afternoon than a department store in the middle of a 
January sale. People are sitting in chairs and on tables; they are almost 
literally climbing over the book shelves—which are, of course, all out in 
the open; they are chattering, laughing and even reading. The librarians 
are around, too, but it is almost impossible to spot them in the crowds. 


There’s much the same flavour to the London Public Library. The 
building is a little older, and it’s downtown instead of in the suburbs, but 
the same informality, the same sense of a public meeting place is to be found 
there. In Vancouver, the central library is in a splendid new glass building 
in the heart of the city; the Vancouver library is perhaps a little too palatial 
but it too is equipped with unobtrusive librarians and obtrusive books. 


These are libraries which have caught up with the change in Canadian 
life. Our old, dour formalism has given way to an easy informality. At the 
same time our whole society has caught the knowledge bug and the new 
libraries are hard put to meet the demands of children and adults for books. 


The libraries are trying to stimulate and meet other demands as well. 
They lend films and records. They present film showings, lectures and dis- 
plays. They sponsor discussion groups and children’s reading hours. They 
provide meeting space for organizations. They supply, in short, a broad 
spectrum of services designed to meet the intellectual and recreational needs 
of their communities. 


And what for the future? The revolution is still gaining momentum. 
Now the bookmobiles make their scheduled stops at the shopping centres. 
Soon the branch libraries will be in the shopping centres. And then, almost 
by accident, large Canadian populations will find themselves, for the first 
time in a century, living in a close-knit community where shopping, recrea- 
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tion and the civilizing services of the public library will all be within walking 


distance. 


At least, this could be the future. The physical and intellectual re- 
building of a society costs money—and the decisions are up to the tax- 


payer. 


VIEWS: 


Surely every member of the Readers’ 
Club knows’ by now .. . but just in case 
a few members have been in solitary con- 
finement since February 24th, we take 
the greatest pleasure in pointing out that 
Brian Moore’s novel. The Luck of Ginger 
Coffey, a Readers’ Club Selection last 
autumn and still available to members, 
has won the 1960 Governor General’s 
Award for Fiction. Ginger Coffey is the 
story of a self-deceiving Irish immigrant’s 
search for status in modern Montreal. It 
combines a perceptive and unflattering 
view of Canadian urban life with a multi- 


February, incidentally, was a good month 
for Mr. Moore; two days after he won the 
G.G.’s Award Brian Moore picked up a 
Canada Council writing fellowship. Other 
Award winners were Frank Underhill’s 
In Search of Canadian Liberalism for 
non-fiction, Margaret Avison’s Winter 
Sun (see Canadian Reader, September 
1960) for poetry, Paul Toupin’s auto- 
biographical Souvenirs Pour Demain for 
French language non-fiction and Anne 
Hebert’s Poemes for French language 
poetry. No award was made for French 
fiction. 


dimensional character study of a second- . 
rate man who wanted to be first rate. W. O. Mitchell’s long-heralded drama 


TO MEMBERS... 


who are interested in collecting books at no cost to themselves. For each new 
member you introduce to the Club you will receive a book credit of $3.00 (this repre- 
sents the Club’s advertising appropriation for each new member — and we'd rather 
see the benefits go to members than to outsiders). Extra copies of The Canadian 
Reader and handy enrolment cards are available for you to give to your friends. 
Reader’s Club enrolment folders are also available; perhaps you might wish to slip 
these into some of your own letters. Or we will gladly send information on the Club 
to persons whose names and addresses you give us. 


AND TO NON-MEMBERS... 


who may wish to enrol in the Club. All you have to do is to pick one or more 
books described or listed in this issue of The Canadian Reader as your first selection 
—and then pick another as your free Membership Gift Book. The only restriction is 
that the price of a Membership Gift Book must not exceed $7.00. When you've 
chosen your books, drop a line to Memberships, Readers’ Club of Canada Ltd., Box 
507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. The Club offers its members the best of new and 
recent Canadian books at prices well below retail levels. Members receive The Cana- 
dian Reader free of charge every month. You need not buy any specified minimum 
number of books through the Club to maintain your membership; your only regular 
obligation is to return a card to the Club with your instructions in those months when 
you want some book other than the Selection or when you want no book at all. 
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series, Jake and the Kid, will finally make 
its debut on CBC television this summer. 
This has been an on-again-off-again pro- 
ject for several years now. Murray West- 
gate will play Jake. Mr. Mitchell’s bril- 
liant novel, Who Has Seen the Wind, is 
now out in paper covers from the Mac- 
millan Company; the television series 
should stimulate sales and lead many 
hitherto blighted souls to this story of a 
young boy and the Prairies. 
* a ok 


In Toronto the Metropolitan Educa- 
tional Television Association has an- 
nounced that CFTO-TV will be broad- 
casting a show called “Boys and Girls 
House” starting this spring on Sundays 
from 1.30 to 2.00 p.m. The Toronto Pub- 
lic Library is producing the show and it 
will be designed to stimulate school-age 
youngsters to a greater interest in books. 


a * * 


Two distinguished Canadian writers 
have turned up in the first list of books 
from Apollo Editions, a new series of 
paperbacks being published in the United 
States. Stephen Leacock is represented by 
Laugh With Leacock, a collection of the 
humorist’s best writings. And N. J. Berrill, 
literate McGill scientist, has Man’s Emerg- 
ing Mind on the list; a book which won 


AND REVIEWS 


Anthologizing is a thankless task. The 
anthologist inevitably leaves himself open 
to criticism. If he attempts to hold an an- 
thology together with a theme of his own 
choosing he is accused of special pleading. 
If he scrupulously avoids letting his own 
tastes intrude into his work he is sneered 
at as a mere cataloguer. In An Anthology 
of Canadian Art (Oxford University 
Press, $5.50) Robert H. Hubbard avoids 
the most violent attacks from either side 
by steering a middle course. Dr. Hubbard, 
who is now Chief Curator of the National 
Gallery, is an experienced cataloguer and 
he uses this skill in the present anthology; 
in a thirty-page Introduction and in the 
selection of 137 plates (14 of them in 
colour) covering three hundred years of 
Canadian painting, architecture, sculp- 


the Governor General’s Award for non- 
fiction in 1956. Both books are priced at 
$2.25. 

2k oS * 

Moscow’s state-run Foreign Literature 
Publishing House is planning to issue 
more of Wilson Macdonald’s poetry dur- 
ing 1961. Other writers on the Moscow 
list include C. P. Snow, William Faulk- 
ner, Andre Maurois and Francoise Sagan. 
Mr. Macdonald is in high-class company. 

oe * ae 

Hugh Maclennan, speaking at the 
Couchiching Winter Conference in Febru- 
ary, said that Canadians are not yet aware 
of the high degree of recognition and re- 
spect accorded to their authors outside 
Canada. Mr. Maclennan feels that some 
sort of hurdle has been crossed, that the 
future is rosy for Canadian letters and 
that it’s time the “why hasn’t anyone writ- 
ten the great Canadian novel?” crowd 
folded their tents and stole away. The 
same cheery optimism pervaded an article 
Mr. Maclennan did for Harper’s recently. 
We hope he’s right; certainly things are 
much better than they were in 1954 when, 
according to John Gray of the Macmillan 
Company (Mr. Maclennan’s publishers), 
five new novels by Canadian authors were 
published and sold an average of only 
3,000 copies each. 


ture and crafts Dr. Hubbard seems deter- 
mined to leave nothing out and to give a 
picture of Canadian art in which no trend, 
no school, no idea, no technique is ig- 
nored. 

But at the same time it would be mis- 
leading to call this work merely a cata- 
logue. The editor has selected, sometimes 
wisely it seems to us and sometimes 
strangely; his own tastes are clearly at 
work. There is, as well, a hint of a theme 
in this anthology. In his Introduction Dr. 
Hubbard says, “I should like to think that 
the Canadian tradition which was formed 
over a period of three centuries would 
continue to operate in the future—that 
peculiar combination of directness, sober 
restraint, honest expression, and decora- 
tive intent that has made Canadian art 








what it is, There is a real danger that the 
development of three hundred years may 
perish because of today’s indifference to 
tradition. It has already been suggested 
that traditional attitudes lie just below 
the surface of some non-figurative work 
today. The Canadian tradition is not quite 
dead. It may flower again in a new form.” 
This revival of directness, restraint, hon- 
esty and decorativeness is clearly what Dr. 
Hubbard would like to see—and inspec- 
tion of this anthology will suggest that 
this hope was hard at work when Dr. 
Hubbard was making his selection of 
post-war paintings. 

Physically, this is a moderately at- 
tractive book. It is clear that the publish- 
ers economized so that they could keep 
the book’s price down. The book has too 
few colour plates and the black and white 
reproductions are not all that they might 
be. Still, the buyer is getting a lot of art 
for his $5.50. 


* * Bs 


“It was at nine in the morning, one one 
of those fine warm days, that so seldom 
bless this dreary Province of Canada, 
that I found myself half leg deep in mud 
in a place called very properly the Cul de 
Sac; in English the bottom of the bag. As 
I was surrounded by a herd of gaunt 
swine, wallowing and grunting with much 
seeming delight in the mire, I experienced 
no small difficulty in picking my way to 
dry ground, without disturbing these long- 
faced Habitants of the soil.” 


This is how, according to his own ac- 
count, a most whimsical, curious gentle- 
man named Jeremy Cockloft the Elder 
Esq. arrived at Quebec City one day in 
1811. 


Jeremy Cockloft—this being probably 
a pseudonym — seems to have been an 
Englishman who lived in Bermuda. He 
provides us with no clear reason for his 
trip to Canada but he used his time well 
in making some accurate, critical and 
often amusing observations of Quebec 
City and its people. Upon his return to 
Bermuda he caused his findings to be 
published in a little volume entitled 
Cursory Observations Made in Quebec, 
1811. The book was not dated and it was 
hardly remembered. 


However, William Toye, designer and 


editor at the Oxford University Press, 
happened upon it, presumably, while he 
was putting together his own excellent 
book, The St. Lawrence, which was pub- 
lished last year. Bill Toye found Cursory 
Observations in the Toronto Reference 
Library. The Library’s copy was photo- 
stated and a new edition was set in type. 
Oxford has now published the result in 
an attractive little book of fifty-odd pages, 
designed by Leslie Smart, printed on 
interesting brown paper and bound in a 
three-colour board cover. All of this costs 
$3.00. 


Jeremy Cockloft is not entirely an at- 
tractive figure—conceited, sarcastic and 
facetious he certainly is—but he has an 
eye for detail and a lively involvement in 
what he sees and hears. His picture of 
Quebec and its people in 1811 is highly 
critical but the author’s clear-cut revela- 
tion of his own prejudices takes a lot of 
the sting out of his remarks. And, besides, 
his observations are undoubtedly pretty 
accurate. 


Did Bill Toye turn up any other gems 
like this when he was putting together 
The St. Lawrence? If.he did, I hope we 
see them soon. 


* * * 


In 1960 the Royal Canadian Navy 
marked its 50th anniversary. A high 
point in the year’s celebrations was reach- 
ed with the publication of H.M.C.S. 
(Thomas Allen, $6.50), a superb collec- 
tion of war-time photographs of the 
Canadian Navy in action. 


The man who made the pictures is Gil- 
bert A. Milne, now working in Toronto. 
During the war Mr. Milne served as a 
lieutenant in the R.C.N. and, from the 
evidence in this book, was present in every 
major Canadian novel operation in the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 


The book contains splendid and awe- 
some photographs of corvettes in the 
North Atlantic. It takes us, in pictures, 
through the invasions of Normandy, the 
South of France and Greece. It shows us 
ships being launched and war-damaged 
ships returning to harbour. It shows us 
Commandos preparing for an assault and 
sailors relaxing in Rome. It shows us 
naval training and naval recreation. It 
even shows us a few good-looking Wrens. 








Scott Young and Joseph Schull collab- 
orated on an informative introduction and 
Mr. Milne himself provided captions for 
his photographs. These captions un- 
happily tend to be a little on the coy side; 


Mr. Milne is no writer. He is, however, a 
splendid photographer and his pictures 
have been splendidly reproduced. If 
you're a naval bluff, you'll want this 
book. 


PAST SELECTIONS 


Past Selections of the Readers’ Club remain available to Club members at 
special members’ Prices. Members may order any of these books in place of or in 
addition to this month’s Selection or Alternate. 

The Club will also supply members with any other book in print at regular 
retail prices—no charge for postage. 


FICTION 


THE NYLON PIRATES. Nicholas Monsarrat’s tale of modern piracy on a luxury 
cruise ship. Published at $4.25. Member’s price $3.30. 


THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. Brian Moore’s poignant story of an Irish 
immigrant’s battle against self-deception in alien Montreal. Published at $4.00. 
Member’s price $3.15. 


WHERE THE HIGH WINDS BLOW. David Walker’s large-scale novel about a 
twentieth-century Canadian tycoon. Published at $3.95. Member's price $3.15. 


MAD SHADOWS. Marie-Claire Blais’ macabre novel of corruption and death. 
Published at $3.50. Members’ price $2.75. 


TAY JOHN. Howard O’Hagan’s haunting novel of conflict between nature and 
civilization in the Rockies. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH THE IDLE RICH by Stephen Leacock, THE 
TIN FLUTE by Gabrielle Roy, AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE by Sinclair 
Ross, OVER PRAIRIE TRAILS by Frederick Philip Grove and SUCH IS MY 
BELOVED by Morley Callaghan. Five distinguished New Canadian Library 
paperbacks. Published at $1.00 each. Member’s price is $4.00 for all five 
books. 

CANADIAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Robert Weaver. Twenty-seven carefully 
selected Canadian short stories in the Oxford World’s Classics series. This book 
is remarkable value for the reading dollar. Introduction by Robert Weaver. 
Published at $1.75. Member’s price $1.40. 


MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S STORIES. Fifty-seven dramatic and wise stories by 
Canada’s master literary craftsman. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. Mordecai Richler’s powerful 
novel about a Jewish boy from the Montreal slums who dreamed of owning 
land. Published at $3.75. Member’s price $2.95. 


THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME AND OTHER STORIES by Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat. The best stories about men, women and ships by a master storyteller. 
Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 
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HISTORY 


ORDEAL BY ICE. Original accounts of true adventure in the conquest of the North 
by sea, skillfully edited by Farley Mowat. Published at $6.00. Member’s price 
$4.75. 

THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA. The phenomenal rise of 
Social Credit in the Hungry Thirties is described and analysed by Professor 
John A. Irving. Published at $6.00. Member's price $4.75. 

KLONDIKE CATTLE DRIVE. Norman Lee’s good-humoured journal of his epic 
attempt to drive a herd of cattle to the Klondike. Charmingly illustrated, 
beautifully produced. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.00. 

CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. A. R. M. Lower’s disturbing analysis of our 
civilization and how it got to be that way. Published at $8.50. Members’ price 
$6.50. 

FRONTENAC, THE COURTIER GOVERNOR by W. J. Eccles. A masterful de- 


bunking of one of Canada’s historical heroes. Published at $6.50. Member’s 
price $4.95. 


THE ARTS 


A VOICE FROM THE ATTIC. Robertson Davies’ comments on books, people and 
other sacred cows are witty and wise. Published at $5.00. Members’ price $3.95. 
CANADA’S STORY IN SONG. Edith Fowke, Alan Mills and Helmut Blume present 
a delightful song-history of Canada. Published at $5.00. Members’ price $3.95. 
LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. Alan Gowans describes and 
evaluates our architectural heritage. Published at $7.95. Member’s price $5.95. 
ESKIMO by Edmund Carpenter, Frederick Varley, Robert Flaherty. Words and 


pictures combine to convey a sense of the Eskimo’s view of the world and of 
himself. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


FORM IN MUSIC. On two LP records, Helmut Blume describes and demonstrates 
the structure of music. Price $7.95 includes shipping. 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS by Yousuf Karsh. Incomparable portraits by a 
great photographer, flawlessly reproduced. Published at $20.00. Member's 
price $14.95. 

ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS by Roscoe A. Fillmore. The first book to 
tell you all you need to know (and then some) about growing roses in the 
Canadian climate. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


MACLEAN’S CANADA edited by Leslie F. Hannon. A sumptuous collection in 
words and pictures of the best from Maclean’s Magazine. Published at $8.50. 
Member's price $6.50. 


THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION. Frank MacKinnon’s explosive rethinking of 
the problems of control over education in a democratic society. Published at 
$4.75. Member’s price $3.80. 


ONE CHINESE MOON. Dr. J. Tuzo Wilson’s lighthearted but provocative account 
of Red China. Published at $5.50. Member's price $4.25. 


FLAME OF POWER by Peter C. Newman. Fast-moving, provocative short biogra- 
phies of eleven of Canada’s greatest entrepreneurs. Published at $4.95. 
Member’s price $3.95. 








e- 
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PEACEMAKER OR POWDER-MONKEY by James M. Minifie, an authofitative 


and passionate argument for a neutralist foreign policy for Canada and 
THE TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS by Pierre Laporte, the best-selling informal 


biography of Quebec’s late strong man. A Dual Selection. Published até $850 a 


each. Member’s price for both books $5.50. (These titles may be had in- 
dividually at retail price.) a” 2 : 

CONTEMPORARY CANADA by Miriam Chapin. A friendly demelaes journalist 
looks at our country without the usual rosy glasses. Published at $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.50. 

PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE. George Grant discusses God, morality, Marx- 
ism and the Mass Society in provocative Canadian terms. Published at $3.10. 
Member's price $2.40. 

THE DESPERATE PEOPLE by Farley Mowat. A hard-hitting account of the 
Eskimo’s misery and Canada’s shame. Published at $5.00. Member’s price 
$4.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE: CLEAR GRIT. Dale C. Thomson's brilliant biogra- 
phical rediscovery of Canada’s least-remembered Prime Minister. Published at 
$6.75. Member’s price $5.25. 

MY OTHER ISLANDS, Evelyn M. Richardson’s charmingly nostalgic account of 
her childhood in Nova Scotia’s off-shore islands. Published at $4.50. Members’ 
price $3.50. 

DAYS OF LIVING by Martin Roher. A young man’s search for the meaning of 
life while he was dying of an incurable disease. Published at $4.00. Member's 
price $3.15. 

THE MACKENZIE KING RECORD. Jack Pickersgill’s eye-opening presentation of 
King’s diaries. Published at $11.50. Members’ price $8.95. 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE by Tyrone Guthrie. The great director’s lively account 
of his adventures on three continents. Published at $6.85. Member’s price 
$5.45. 

THREE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. The amazing true story of a modern 
pioneer family and the miracle they wrought in the B.C. interior. Published 
at $5.50. Member’s price $4.40. 


POETRY 


RIVERS AMONG ROCKS and ROCKY MOUNTAIN POEMS. Two handsome, 
highly individual volumes of poetry by Ralph Gustafson. Paperbound and illus- 
trated. Combined retail price $3.25. Member’s price both books for $2.55. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE edited by A. J. M. Smith. The 
new and definitive Canadian anthology with 319 poetic selections by almost 
a hundred poets. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.80. 

E, J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS. Revised second edition of the works of 
Canada’s best-loved poet, with an introduction by Northrop Frye. Published 
at $5.00. Member’s price $3.95. 

THE CRUISING AUK, wry, incisive lyric poems by George Johnston. Published 
at $2.50. Member’s price $2.00. 

A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN. The most complete collection of Irving Layton’s 
poetry yet published. Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 


THE CANADIAN READER is published monthly by Readers’ Club of Canada Ltd., 
Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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